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The author of this little volume has given the reader 
much interesting and valuable information in Apmpact 
and intelligible form. Her labor has evidently been one 
of love—a love of Nature born of a “communication 
with her visible forms.” The reader, unfamiliar with 
Colorado’s treasures of plant life, will be both surprised 
and instructed by the statements setting forth so clearly 
the variety, and almost inexhaustible supply, of useful 
plants indigenous to our soll. Some of our own people, 
born and brought up under the bright skies of Colorado 
and within easy reach of the vegetation which the author 
so charmingly describes, will, as they read, realize more 
fully than ever before the varied character and practical 
value of our native useful plants. There is pleasure not 
unmixed with profit in the study of the flora of Colorado. 
The time is not far distant when such information as that 
herein given will prompt the man of affairs—the prac- 
tical man—to the cultivation and improvement of some 
of our native plants as a source of business and a field 
of profit. Our air gives new life to the invalid who 
secks its refreshing, strength-restoring effects; the plant 
life of the State may yet vie with our salubrious air in 
furnishing restoratives to the weakened and diseased sys- 
tem of the health-seeker. 

No one can read the words of the author without 
feeling that they are the outgrowth of thoughtful, pains- 
taking, loving study of a science which is constantly 
growing in practical and cultural value. In brief space 
are presented the results of much earnest thought and 
acute observation. The work makes forceful the state- 
ment, “ multum in parvo." 
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The rare beauty and rich profasion of the wild flow- 
ers of our State attract the attention and excite the 
admiration of all who are fortunate enough to see them 
in their chosen haunts. They cover the plains with a 
rich mosaic of color, and beneficent Nature, with tender 
care, has thrown a veil of wondrous beauty over each 
rugged mountain’s side. But, it has occurred to very 
few, perhaps, to take note of the useful, as well as the 
beautiful, plant life in its varied forms, with which a 
kind Providence has so richly endowed this favored 
region. 

Native fruits, forage plants, medicinal shrubs and 
herbs; plants which are indispensable to the industries 
of the country, and others which are valuable as food, 
invite our attention. 

It is a very interesting study, and the more familiar 
we become with it, the more it impresses us with its 
value and importance. 

Even the most humble, those which are universally 
considered as the lowest order of plant life, merit consid- 
eration; for here, in this great West, Nature has a 
gigantic mold, in which her favorites are cast. With this 
thought, we will begin these brief notes by taking, first: 
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The Fungus Plants of Colorado. 


To thousands of unobservant. people, they seem only 
a eurious growth, having neither beauty nor utility to 
recommend them to the notice of anyone. But let us 
examine a little. Can it be that this rapid growth of 
cell upon cell, this wonderful quickening of life, with a 
haste that rends the soil like an upheaval, and, unlike 
any other plant life, bursts into the light, that the nutri- 
tive elements of air and earth may be absorbed (for the 
Fungi differ from other vegetable life by absorbing oxy- 
gen and exhaling carbonic acid gas, thus taking the 
characteristics of animal growth). Can it be, that these 
magic results of Nature’s laboratory do not deserve, at 
least, an appreciative recognition ? 

A comparatively small number of people, during the 
spring months, search the pasture lands of the plains for 
the common meadow Mushroom, Agaricus procerus, or 
campestris, and in their fear of the deadly Toadstool 
many of the choicest specimens of these are ignorantly 
thrown away. And this is the usual extent of appropri- 
ating the delicious, healthful food, scattered with a lavish 
profusion over our mountains, by the banks of our clear, 
cool rivers, and thickly strewing our broad plains. 

A recent article in one of our leading magazines, by 
a well-known writer, commented upon the improvidence 
and wastefulness of neglecting the use of the large 
quantities of nutritious food provided by the exuberant 
growth of this class of vegetation, Within a few years, 
a new interest has been shown in this matter throughout 
the East and South, and many new and excellent species 
of edible Mushrooms have been discovered, some myco- 
phagists enumerating more than one hundred varieties, 
suitable for food, of both Mushrooms and ‘Toadstools. 
And right here, let me say, there is no difference between 
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them; Toadstools being only an arbitrary name, ignor- 
antly given to several species of Fungi whose qualities 
were unknown, and a term entirely useless in distinguish- 
ing the very few poisonous Mushrooms, most, if not all, 
of which are found only in moist, dark woods, where 
sunlight rarely enters. 

Very much interested in all that pertains to plant 
life, and wondering if this bountiful West did not fur- 
nish more than one or two varieties of edible Fungi, the 
search began, and was at once rewarded by finding at our 
doors, as it were, one of the most delicate of foods, in the 
shape of the usually despised Puff Ball, or Lycoperdon. 
They grow to a large size, both on the plains and moun- 
tains, numerous specimens being found as large and 
nearly as round as a base-ball. Gathered when the 
white globes are just bursting through the earth, while 
firm and solid, they are delicious ; sliced and fried a deli- 
cate brown in butter, then arranged on slices of toasted 
bread, with a cream dressing poured over all, they make 
a breakfast dish fit for our American kings. Or, dipped 
in beaten egg and bread erumbs, they are a fair rival of 
egg plant. All varieties of Lycoperdon are edible, none 
are poisonous. 

Recently, while camping on Black Mountain, some of 
our party, who were out hunting, visited a park much 
frequented by deer and elk. The park is at the sum- 
mit of the divide, as it is called, 9,000 feet above the sea 
level, where the streams run both ways, east and west. 
With numerous little rivers, the ground covered with the 
rich mountain grasses, dotted with groves of evergreen 
trees, it was a veritable paradise for the wild animals of 
the mountains. It was also an immense conservatory for 
nearly every edible species of Fungi. It ean readily be 
seen that the conditions were all most fayorable for the 
most perfect development of this class of plants. The 
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rich soil, constant moisture, with the sun's warm rays, 
did, indeed, produce most remarkable specimens. 

There was brought into camp several large sacks 
filled with many different kinds of Mushrooms, and a 
car-load could have been gathered. 

One sack was filled with the Boletus edulis, so much 
prized throughout Northern Europe. They were of 
enormous size, some measuring nine inches in diameter, 
and of three and four inches thickness, from which gen- 
erous slices of solid meat could be cut—for, chemically 
considered, they are meat. Broiled or fried, they much 
resemble beefsteak. The Boletus is easily recognized by 
the velvety touch of its soft, brown cap or pileus, and 
also having, instead of the familiar gills of the common 
meadow Mushroom, vertical pores, closely crowded. to- 
gether. In young specimens, they are at first. creamy 
white, then a delicate pink, growing brown and darker 
with age. The taste of the young Boletus, when eaten 
raw, has a decided flavor of chestnuts. 


There were also large specimens of the Lactarius deli- 
cioso, Which, when cooked, fully bore out the prestige of 
its name, for a more delicious food could hardly be im- 
agined. It isan Agaric, the upper surface or pileus a 
dull, reddish orange, streaked with red, with yellow gills, 
exuding an orange-colored juiee when bruised. 

‘There was one sack filled with the cream and white 
Clavaria, whose graceful, coral-like growth appealed to 
the eye, while the rich aroma it exhaled while cooking 
was in itself an invitation to a banquet. When smoth- 
ered in cream, they prove to be the sweet-breads of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

One sack, when opened, disclosed some immense Pis- 
tulina hepaticas, or Beefsteak Mushroom, as it is called, 
both from its color and taste. ‘They are usually found at 
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or near the roots of large trees, and belong to the Polyp- 
orous order of Fungi. 

The tender, spicy favored Hydnum repandus helped to 
fill one large sack. It is distinguished from many 
species of. Mushrooms by baving drooping, spine-like 
substances, instead of gills or pores, under the pileus. 
It is sometimes called Hedge-hog Mushroom. Usually 
found of large size, there are many varieties, and all are 
edible. None of this group are recorded as poisonous. 

The Morchella esculenta, or, as it is called, the Famous 
Morel, is quite abundant on: the banks of many, if not 
all, our rivers, and as all members of this species are edi- 
ble, it is especially valuable. In appearance it is quite 
unlike any other of the Fungus family, and once seen can 
never be mistaken. A hollow, cone-shaped mound, sur- 
mounting a short, thick, irregularly shaped stem, the 
cone having the appearance of being honey-combed. 
The color is a light, grayish green, although I have seen 
fine specimens nearly white. This Mushroom admits of 
many ways of cooking; in every style, however, a rich 
delicacy. None of the Morels are poisonous. 

While feasting upon these welcome additions to our 
“ump supplies, not easily renewed when in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, the thought came of how few of 
the many people who have homes in the mountains 
know of this bountiful supply of nutritious food, so easily 
obtained, * without money and without price," which, if 
they only knew, would often prove a valuable addition 
to a sometimes impoverished larder. 

Did you ever, in the course of an early morning walk, 
come upon a sunny spot, whose short, thick, green grass 
was thickly dotted with small, conical, brown disks, 
somewhat resembling chocolate drops. Step carefully, | 
and as carefully gather the toothsome dainties, for this is 
fairy food, the Fairy Ring Mushroom, Marasmius oreades 
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champignon. They are a most tempting dish when 


smothered in cream and butter; or, as an addition to 
meats, their especially rich flavor are a piquant sauce, 
Around the stump of some old tree may often be seen 
a curious Fungus, as if small brown or white eggs were 
crowded so closely that all do not 
upright. It is : 


have room to stand 
| Delmonico delicacy, the Coprinus atra- 
mentarius. Gathered in the first stages of growth, when 
the concealed gills are creamy white, of the white vari- 
ety, or the brown, a delicate shade of softest chocolate, 
they add to the rich flavor, and cost also, of many a 
French dish at famous eating-houses. 

How foolish it seems to ignore, and how wasteful to 
neglect to use, these bounteous gifts of Providence. Itis 
hoped this brief view of some of our most notable 
species of edible Fungi will awaken an interest that will 
lead some to the study and investigation of this depart- 
ment of Nature's great storehouse, where an abundant 
harvest awaits the student, which will prove interesting 
and of utility to themselves and others. 


Native Fruits of Colorado. 


Contrary to the general impression, there are many 
varieties of native fruits, abundant and of excellent 
quality, in many, we might say in nearly every, portion 
of Colorado. Several years ago, a new-comer to the State 
asked of one of the pioneers, “What native fruits have 
you here?” The answer was, * Oh, there are a few small, 
bitter currants and choke cherries in the mountains-—not 
worth picking, only fit for the bears to eat. They eat 
them and grow fat, we kill and eat the bear, and that is 
all the native fruit we get in Colorado." Not being ac- 
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customed to eating fruit served in the shape of bear meat, 
this answer was, to say the least, not very satisfactory. 

A trip up the Cache a la Poudre, not long after this 
conversation, was a very pleasant surprise. It was in 
August, and we found many native fruits in great abund- 
ance, of average size and delicious flavor. Raspberries, 
both red and white, or yellow, fully equaled in size and 
taste any we ever saw in cultivation, 

Our Rubus are all the true Raspberry, having a bloom 
on the fruit, and readily separating from the receptacle. 
The Blackberry, having a black, shining fruit, persistent 
on the receptacle, has not been found native in the State. 
We have six species of the Raspberry im Colorado. 
Rubus nutkanus, or Salmon berry, with red frait and pleas- 
ant flavor. Rubus deliciosus, notwithstanding its name and 
large, purple fruit, has a disagreeable flavor to many. 
Rubus nivalis has red petals, as well as red fruit. Rubus 
triflorus has its fruit in clusters of three; it is red and 
small, not particularly desirable perhaps, only in the 
shape of bear meat. Rubus strigosus is the most valua- 
ble and widely known; fruita light red and of very fine 
flavor. Rubus occidentalis is the well-known black Rasp- 
berry, sometimes called Thimble berry. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES. 


There are many native Currants and Gooseberries, 
some of which are worthy of especial mention. Of 
Gooseberries, we will speak of Ribes lepanthum ; bush 
about three or four feet in height, with large thorns, 
small leaves, and a smooth, unarmed berry; not sweet, 
but desirable for jelly. Ribes divaricatum, sometimes 
growing to the height of twelve feet, has a dark purple 
berry, of sweet, pleasant flavor. Ribes lacustre has weak, 
gland-like thorns, and small, currant-like berries. Ribes 
parvulum is probably the best known of our native 
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Gooseberries, as it is widely disseminated, and the berry 
is of good size, light color, and pleasant, acidulous flavor. 


Of Currants, we note Ribes prostratum, as its name 
indicates, has reclining stems, and pale red fruit, which, 
as well as the branches, are glandular bristly. Ribes 
hudsonianum has white flowers, fruit crowded in a raceme, 
darker red and smooth. Ribes cereum has a waxy, white 
calyx, and sweet, red berries. Ribes sanguineum has rose 
red petals, white calyx, and black berry, in drooping 
racemes, which are many flowered: as it grows to the 
height of from twelve to fifteen feet, and the persistent 
leaves turn in autumn to every shade of yellow, dark red, 
and rich chestnut brown, it would, if cultivated, be a 
beautiful ornamental shrub. There is another pretty 
variety of Ribes, a smaller shrub, which has a rose red 
calyx and white petals. Ribes aureum we found to be 
an old and familiar friend, with its golden yellow, spicy, 
fragrant flowers, glossy green leaves, and black, edible 
fruit. The mountain Currants have very little acid in 
their flavor, being uniformly sweet. Out of the sweet 
breath of the mountains and the bright Colorado sun- 
light, they manufacture their own sugar, and sweeten 
themselves in a very appetizing manner. Very beauti- 
ful to see, and delicious to eat, are the large red mountain 
Currants. 


Strawberries of good size and pleasant flavor are in 
many localities abundant in their season. 


Plums of two kinds, the wild yellow or red Plum, 
Prunus Americana, and the Prunus Chicasa, or Chickasaw 
Plum, are plentiful in the foothills and the lower ranges. 
They are excellent for marmalades and jellies. 

Of native Cherries, there are four species: The wild 
red Cherry, a tree from twenty to thirty feet high ; fruit 
small, round, and light red. The Prunus emarginata, with 
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small, black, bitter fruit, is not desirable in its native 
state. 

The Prunus Besseyii, or Rocky Mountain Cherry, bids 
fair to become the most valuable and celebrated of our 
native fruits. Mr. Charles E. Pennock, the enterprising 
owner and skilful manager of the Apple Grove Nur- 
series, near Bellvue, Larimer county, has, by his intelli- 
gent appreciation of its native excellencies and success- 
ful cultivation, so improved it that the demand for it is 
far greater than he has been able to supply. He has 
filled orders from nearly every state in the Union, the 
Canadas, and several of the German States, amounting 
to more than two hundred and fifty thousand, in the 
past year. Letters from all the noted fruit-growers in 
the Union — Peter Henderson, Jas. Vick, Jr, Lewis 
Childs, Dreer, ete.—are constantly being received by Mr. 
Pennock, speaking of the Rocky Mountain Cherry in the 
highest terms. The same gentleman has also found a 
hybrid in the mountains, which seems to be a cross be- 
tween the wild Plum and Cherry, and is sanguine it is 
another valuable native fruit. Four of the native Cur- 
rants, under his care, are also proving themselves worthy 
of cultivation. 


The familiar Choke Cherry, Prunus virginiana, is well 
known, but, perhaps, it is not generally known that the 
Rockies are the natural boundary line of this Cherry, as 
it is not found beyond them, and reaches its greatest per- 
fection in these mountains. 

There are four species of Vaccinium, ór Whortleberry, 
found in the lower ranges, besides the Amelanchier, or 
Service berry, which is often, but erroneously, classed as 
a Whortleberry. They are awaiting the coming of some 
enterprising fruit-grower, who will develop and improve 
their good qualities by cultivation. 
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Grapes are found in abundance in sheltered mountain 
nooks, and sometimes at an altitude of 6,000 or 7,000 feet. 
It is a peculiar feature of this fruit that at a high eleva- 
tion they are larger and of sweeter flavor than those 
found in the lower ranges. This may be a new thought 
to strangers, many of whom seem to think that the name 
of Rocky Mountains is only a synonym for wild, rugged, 
barren rocks, amid stupendous chasms and inaccessible 
heights. 

There isa native Barberry, Berberis repens, which is 
very abundant on the higher mountain ‘anges. It has 
prostrate stems of compound leaves, the first frost, paint- 
ing their glossy green surface with brilliant tints of red 
and brown, contrasting very beautifully with the thickly 
clustered racemes of purple black fruit, whieh is covered 
with a bloom that reminds one of the rich bloom of a 
Damson Plum. They are called Oregon Grape by the 
mountain people, and are said to make an excellent wine, 
useful in the diseases of the kidacys. They make a 
delicious jelly, with a flavor entirely unlike that of any 
other fruit. 

There are many other native fruits not mentioned in 
this brief sketch, which necessarily has only presented 
those best known, beeause from their situation they are 
accessible, From dizzy craggy heights, to the parks and 
glades, with their peaceful pastoral beauty, kind Nature 
with a lavish hand has showered her bounteous gifts 
Our bright sunlight and clear, pure, life-giving atmos- 
phere are not all the blessings we have in Colorado. 


Our Native Forage Plants. 


The Colorado of to-day, whose wide expanse of plain, 


covered with luxuriant farms, and farm-houses furnished 


with all the conveniences demanded by modern life, 
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attest to the productiveness of the soil, watered and 
nourished, as it is, by numerous rivers, hastening from 
many a mountain reservoir on. their mission of dispens- 


ing joy and gladness over the land. bis fairest of 


pictures is a striking contrast to the treeless arid plain 
(that met the gaze of the first, brave pioneers), with a 
boundary of. mountain ranges, whose highest peaks, cov- 
ered with perpetual snow, seemed almost an impassible 
rocky barrier to whatever might be desirable beyond, and 
only served as secure hiding-places for murderous In- 
dians and ferocious wild animals. But, notwithstanding 
all these dark accompaniments, it was one of Nature’s 
object lessons before them—vast, grand, but perfect in all 
its details—teaching that Nature, dictated by a Provi- 
dence wise as well as beneficent, makes no mistakes. 
That these brave, intrepid men, in spite of difficulties and 
dangers many and discouraging, read the lesson aright, 
and had the sagacity to comprehend its teaching, the 
Colorado of to-day is abundant proof. 

They found that highest mountains, as well as inter- 
vening glades and boundless plains, were alike the home 
of countless numbers of animals of many kinds and 
habits, each subsisting upon the plant life best adapted 
to its nature. And very soon they perceived that the rich 
native grasses were capable of feeding more valuable 
animals than the worthless buffalo, whose innumerable 
herds, roaming over the country, destroyed every trace of 
vegetation in their path. How different was the scene 
when valuable cattle gradually oceupied these plains, 
with the result of enriching instead of destroying, whose 
value was something more than hides and horns, and 
furnishing a hunting-ground for sporting Englishmen. 
Not long was it before our plain cattle men became * cat- 
tle kings,” laying the foundation for much of the solid 
prosperity of the State. 
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OUR NATIVE GRASSES. 

Very numerous and important among the forage 
plants of Colorado are the grasses, more than one hun- 
dred and thirty having been already classified. It would, 
therefore, be possible in these short articles to speak of 
only those, and that very briefly, which investigation has 
shown to be of most value. 

Many claim attention from their extraordinary nutri- 
tive qualities, and it will, perhaps, astonish some of our 
Eastern friends to learn that a scientific analysis has 
demonstrated the fact that one ton of the small Buffalo 
grass, Buchloe dactyloides, is equal in nutritive 
three tons of the best Eastern Timothy hay ; 
ton of Bouteloua hirsuta, a low Grama 


value to 
or that one 
grass, is equal to 
two and one-half tons of cultivated Timothy ; or that a 
meadow grass, Poa lenwifolia, js equal in value to twice its 
weight in Eastern meadow hay. 


In the higher mountain ‘anges, Poa pratensis grows 
very luxuriantly; it is often found at an altitude of 9,000 
feet. The Bunch grasses, as they are familiarly called, 
are all of them considered by stockmen as valuable. 
There are several different species which go by this 
name; perhaps the three mentioned are the most nutri- 
tious, viz.: Festuca scabrella, Agropyrum repens, ənd Stipa 
mongolica. The Bunch grasses are great favorites with 


the ants, the wise little creatures, in tne mountains 
, , 


always establishing their hills near it, and waiting until 
the seeds are fully ripe, when the stalks will be covered 
with ants, running up and down, busy conveying the 
seed to their granaries. As the ripened seeds are large 
for the little mandibles, and very smooth, large numbers 
are dropped by the way, which, germinating, grow in 
bunches around the hills. 

The Meadow grasses, or Poa, have twelve species in 
mountain meadows. Poa pratensis, or Kentucky Blue 
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grass ; Poa serotina, quite variable, and known as Fowl 
are best known. Many of the Poas are 
very hardy. 

grasses, are large and coarse, 
t in height. They 


Meadow grass, 
perennials, and are 
The Bromus, or Brome 

some specimens measuring fully five fee 
rennials and favor high altitudes, growing lux- 


are all pe 
and Buffalo Peaks. 


uriantly at Twin Lakes 

Agropyrum glaucum Was formerly classed with the 
Triticums, or Wheat, but differs from true Wheat by hav- 
ing lanceolate glumes and two ranked spikes. The 
ado Blue Stem. There are three 
growing from one to three 
food of the range cat- 
es are sufficient evi- 


glaucum is the Color 
other species of Agropyrum, 
feet in height, that are à favorite 
tle. Their sleek, well-rounded sid 
dence of its nutritive qualities. 

Of the two varieties of Hordeum, o 
isof any value. 
is three representative species 
considered by stockmen as valuable: Elymus condensatus, 
maturing early in the season ; 
atest perfection in a rocky 
best of mountain 


r Barley grass, only 


one, Hordeum nodosum, 
Elymus, or Wild Rye, hi 


rather coarse and large, 
Elymus sibericus, growing in gre 
soil, and Elymus americanus, one of the 
grasses. 


One species of Avena, 
striata, and three of the Wild Oat grasses, or Danthonia, 


which is found most luxuriant at an altitude of 9,000 


and 10,000 feet. 
Canary grass, 


or Oat, is indigenous, the Avena 


Phalaris canariensis, 18 also found by 
mountain sides where springs abound. 


river banks, and 
Clover family, 


Trifoliums, or the 
Nine species are found ; 
in the mountains some 


All are food for cattle 
There have been but 


e, in the 


are well represented 
both on the plains 
variety of Clover 
and sheep, and, 


in Colorado. 
and everywhere 
is sure to appear. 
probably, the wild animals also. 
few of them cultivated, but in their natural stat 
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parks, they are very valuable, except the Trifolium 
eriocephalum. The prairie Clovers, or Petalostemons, have 
four species. Both White and Red Clover, as well as 
Lucerne, are fast becoming naturalized. The Melilotus, 
or Sweet Clover, both white and yellow, have been suc- 
cessfully cultivated for stock. They grow by every road- 
side, beside the banks of the rivers and ditches in vacant 
fields—wherever they are left to grow—so luxuriantly 
that often a country road will be bordered with a hedge 
six feet high, of sweet odor and beauty. 

When these mountains and plains were prepared, (as 
we are tempted to say), as a paradise for the animal 
kingdom, that very important class of plants, the Astrag- 
alus, or Vetch, was not omitted. Fifty or more species are 
found in Colorado, growing with equal luxuriance on 
plain and mountain side. All are food for the range 
attle and horses, and experiments have proved some of 
them, when cultivated, to be of equal value to some of 
the best Vetches, so extensively cultivated in Northern 
Furope. 

In California thereis a species of Chenopodiacew, the 
Atriplee, cultivated for feeding sheep and horses. The 
seeds, which grow in dense clusters, are ground into 
meal, and it is thought, both in Australia and California, 
to make the finest mutton possible. In Colorado, by 
nearly every rivers bank, in the mountains, glades, and 
parks, Atriplex is found in great abundance. Tt often 
attains the height of ten and twelve feet, with large clus- 
ters of rich-colored, red-brown seeds. I have seen it at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet, so tall and large that a com- 
panion called it a Pig-weed grove, Epieures say that it 
is admitted by those best qualified to judge, that the flesh 
of the Colorado mountain sheep is the finest eating in 
the world ; also, that the deer of these mountains furnish 
the most superior kind of venison. Is there not a plain 
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reason for this excellence to be found in the large quan- 
tities of Atriplex, so abundant in their mountain haunts ? 
The wretched and much dreaded Russian Thistle is a 
member of the family Chenopodiacew, and the hated Loco 
Weed is an Astragalus. So in all nature we find occasion- 


ally a “ black sheep” in good families. 


Colorado’s Native Medicinal Plants. 


ief as our view has been of some of 


Imperfect and br 
«we lift our eyes to the 


our native useful plants, yet, as 
hills" the eternal hills, Colorado's majestic crown of 
wities and bounties we have there found 


glory, the rich bet 
admiration. In the 


excite our wonder and demand our 
quaint, graphic words of Israel’s sweet singer, there seems 
to be “every leaf for the healing of the nations” within 
our borders. 

They claim our attention from several points of view, 
Occupying, as they do, a wide field, they dispense their 
favors alike, to both popular schools of medicine. For 
the Homeopathist, there are the tall blue and white 
Aconites, beautiful to see, lifting their bright spikes above 
several species of Belladonna, Veratrum latuca ; 
Arnica, Rhus toxicodendron, and many 
others of lesser note. In the same localities, Dame Na- 
ture has, for the Allopathic school, the Mentha family of 
every taste and odor; three species of Valerian, Sarsa- 


the rocks ; 


SIX species of 


parilla, Saggittaria, Salix, or Willows enough to manu- 
facture all the salieylie acid the whole world might need. 
In addition, both plain and mountain are the chosen 
home of the Artemisia, Wormwood or Sage Brush, both 
herb and shrub. From the herbaceous Artemisia, neat 
packages are prepared, and sold in the drug stores, with 
the label “Sierra Salvia.” Why Salvia, it is difficult to 
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tell, as the plant is not a Salvia. Perhaps it is for the 
same inscrutable reason that the Maple, Acer negundo, is 
popularly known as Box Elder. 

There is also the Artemisia tridentata, the much writ- 
ten about Sage Brush. This is often confounded with 
the Sarcobatus and a dwarf Salix. As the first named 
contains a bitter principle, like Wormwood, and the lat- 
ter salicylic acid, perhaps, if taken in hot doses, the result 
might be the same. 


Plants Not Classed as Medicinal. 


The Cruciferas are well represented in Colorado. 

We find Mustard very abundant, and of many dif- 
ferent varieties. Both black and white are common: also 
four species of Hedge Mustard. Water Cresses of fine 
flavor are found in many places, two kinds of Pepper 
Grass, and a Draba, or Rock Cress, that climbs the high- 
est mountain peaks. 

The Hop fields of the East are well known. They 
often yield large crops, at prices that make the industry 
a very important one, although it is said the Hop of the 
Eastern States is not as large, or strong in the bitter 
aroma, as those which are cultivated in Europe; But our 
native Humulis is much larger and of greater strength 
than those grown in the East, and are said by competent 
judges to be a fair rival of the famous Hop of Southern 
Germany. Surely here is a new and promising field for 
some enterprising IHop-grower. 

Not long since, the Department of Agriculture, at 
Washington, published an article upon the different 
species of native Flax, or Linum, asking for information 
from all parts of the country, in regard to any native 
species, their strength of fibre, prolific habits, ete. 
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Has anyone returned answer that Colorado has two 
valuable native Linums, found in different parts of the 
State: Linum perenne, with large, blue petals, in the . 
northern and central, and Linum rigidum, with bright 
yellow flowers, growing abundantly on the southern 
slope, both of them having the tough fibres and all the 
other excellencies of the best European Flax. 


| 
| 


The Cleome, a native Bee plant, always attracts the 
attention of strangers, not only from its profusion, but the 
symmetrical growth of each plant, and the showy, red- 
dish purple flowers are very attractive It grows as tall 
and luxuriantly by the roadside, river bank, or as a 
border around an Alfalfa field, as the cultivated plant 
within ; and observers tell us that there will be as many 
bees working among the Cleome blossoms as among the 
Alfalfa. There are three varieties of the plant: Cleome 

= integrifolia, with the pink-purple blossoms, sometimes six 
feet in height; it has been found on the southern slope 
from ten to twelve feet high. Cleome lutea has yellow 
flowers, and chooses the mountains for its habitat; and 
a Cleome alba, with pure white petals, not as large a plant 
as the others. In the same order are, also, the Polanisia 
and Cleomella. 

There are many species of the Polygonacer, or Buck- 
wheat class of plants, in our State. There is a fine trail- 
ing Polygonatum, often twining around coarser plants, 
whose small, triangular seeds are an excellent fattening 
food for quail. 

But by far the most valuable plant in this order is in 
the Rumex, or Dock, group, the famous Rumex hymeno- 
sepalous, or Canaigre. It is closely allied to the Rhubarb, 
or Pie Plant, of our gardens, which it resembles in many 
ways. Its stems have a pleasant acid taste, similar to 
Rhubarb, and its leaves, when young and tender, are as 
much relished for table greens as Spinach. Its greatest 
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value, however, is in the root, which contains a very 
large amount of tannic acid. The yield of the Canaigre 
when cultivated is enormous, as the thickened root-stocks 
grow very large. It is recorded that seven tons of roots 
produce one of tannin. Already two factories have been 
established and are in operation to reduce the roots. In 
appearance, the tannin much resembles logwood. Itis 
conceded that this is the very best substance ever yet 
produced for the tanning of leather, as it also fills the 
leather in a perfect manner, adding to its durability, as 
well as appearance. 

How brightly blue are the blossoms of the Chickory 
in the early morning, before the warm rays of the sun 
have absorbed the sky tints, leaving the faded petals to 
fold themselves out of sight. It grows freely in nearly 
every part of the State, and its large, fleshy roots show 
how easily it could be cultivated, if desirable. 

But a portion of the useful plants indigenous to Col- 
orado have been mentioned in these brief articles, but 
enough, it is hoped, to awaken an interest in the natural 
resources of our State. That they are many and great, 
all who will investigate may be assured. 
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